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'he  price  of  the  Evening  Fire-side  is  three  dollars 
|)er  annum.  • 

For  the  Evening  Fire^sicip, 

THC  FIRE-SIDE  TALKER  t  NO.  1. 

Studium  immane  Uxfuendi. — Ovid. 

I  wifh,  faid  my  brother  Jonathan,  as 
elaid  down  the  Evening  Fire- fide  after  an 
tCDtive  perufal-^I  .wirfi  fonic  of  our  wri- 
18  would  undertake  to  corre^>  the  judg- 
cot,  and  improve  thfc  tafle  of  the  younger 
afs  of  our  citizens,  wiih'rcfpcfl  to  literary 
There  is  a  Icntimeut  daily  gain- 
gVjfHjvnd  among  our  youthful  literati, 
hicb  not  only  endangers  the  exigence  of 
il  literary  refinement,  but  aWb  thre.itens 
orality,  and  tends  to  check  the  efforts  of 
juftry«  1  ice  numbers  of  our  young  men, 
id  my  brother,  (growing  warm  upon  the 
bje^i)  who  appropriate  a  portion  of  their 
ei,  and  the  roofl  precious  portion  too, 
the  oAenfibie  purpofe  of  acquiring  fuch  i 
dwledge  as  will  qualify  them  for  the  ex- 
uie  of  th^  learned  profefGons ;  and  yet 
;  wifdom  and  beauties  of  their  anceftors 
fcience  are  openly  fcouted,  and  the  Audy 
them  entirely  negledfed.  Not  only  a 
nt  many  profeflional  Audents,  faid  be, 
t  numbers  of  others  who  pretend  to  ac- 
iremeats  in  polite  literature,  have  fallen 
0  a  habit  of  condemning  the  Audy  of  the 
dent  daffies *;  and  content  themfelves 
h  a  fuperfic^lig^ce  upon  a  few  modern 
bofs,  merely  for  the  fake,  it  would 
n,  of  being  fupplied  with  a  parcel  of  apt 
Jttlions  to  retail  upon  occafjon.  They 
pofe,  brother,  faid  1,  that  tl>e  beauties 
the  ancients  have  been  transfufed  into 
language  by  tranAatorsi  and  therefore, 
t  they  have  no  occafion  to  examine 
originals.  Suppofe  a  AddleAickI  laid 
brother,  riling  from  his  feat,  and  walk- 
brifkiy  acrofs  the  floor,  what  grounds 
5  they  for  fuch  a  fuppoAtioQ  ?  Do  they 
itnow  that  the  beauties  of  one  language 
is  different  from  ihofe  of  another,  as 
'  feveral  idioms  ?  No,  faid  he,  moder- 1 
fhi#  pace,  they  do  not  know  it,  poor 


creatures,  for  a  very  fubAantial  rcafon 
They  can  form  no  idea  of  the  advantages 
refiilUDg  from  a  claflical  knowledge,  and 
therefore  conclude  it  poireffes  none  \  when 
the  fadl  is,  that  nothing  tends  fo  much  to 
enlarge  the  mind,  as  an  acquaintance  with 
thole  languages  which  have  been  made  the 
mediums  for  conveying  noble  thoughts  and 
fublime4entiments  to  the  world.  A  man, 
faid  my  brother,  with  a  degree  of  enthu- 
fufm,  a  man  who  can  think  and  converfe 
in  feveral  polifhed  languages,  is  a  kind  of 
diilindf  I'leing  in  every  one  of  them.  He 
multiplies  his  exiAence,  in  a  manner  (Hnce 
“  thinking  is  a  mode  of  cxiAeucc,”)  as  often 
as  he  adds  the  knowledge  of  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  to  his  former':  acquifiiions.  Our 
young  men,  faid  he,  (  am  forry  to  obferve, 
when  they  commence  the  Audy  of  a  learn¬ 
ed  profeffion,  content  themfelves  too  gene-, 
rally  with  a  little  defultory  reading)  and 
numbers  of  them  fpend  a  great  deal  of  their 
precious  time  in  jovial  compauies,  and  paf-' 
I  ties  of  pleafure.  They  no  doubt  conclude 
that  it  is  fo  much  gained,  to  haVe  neglected 
the  Audy.  of  the  languages ;  and  imagine 
I  thauthey  may  fpend  that  portion  of  time  in 
recreation,  which  was  formerly  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  acquifition  of  claffical  literature. 
Lamentable  error  i  faid  my  brother,  mak¬ 
ing  a  paufe  in  his  ambulations as  if,  laid 
he,  every  day’s  difeoveries  in  fcience  did 
not  tocreafe  the  necefCty  for  diligence  in 
Audy !  If  they  can  And  fb  much  time  to 
fpare  from  application  to  modern  learning, 
why  not  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Andy 
of  the  ancients  ?  It  would  not  only  iodnee 
Audious  habits,  and  enlarge  their  minds, 
but  alfo  prevent  a  great  deal  of  immorality 
and  pernicious  vanity.  There  Is  my  friend 
Alethes,  laid  he,  of  Compt^itry  Fatttt^ 
who,  while  he  was  acquiring  a  profeflional 
education,  employed  his  leifare  hours. in 
the  Audy  of  the  clafTtcs,  and  is -a  worthy 
model  for  thofe  in  ftmilar  circumAances. 
He  was  notonjy  enabled  thereby  to  under- 
Aand  the  main  objefl  of  his  enquiries  naorc 
completely,  but  at  the  fame  time  adorned  I 
his  mind  with  thofe  beauties  which  arc  pc-  1 


[No.  19. 

culiar  to  the  ancients.  It  would  afford  me 
a  great  pleafure,  faid  my  brother,  refuming 
his  feat  after  a  few  turns  over  the  floor— 
to  fee  the  courfe  which  my  friend  purfued, 
imitated  by  that  portion  of  the  rifing  gene¬ 
ration,  who  devote  their  beA  days  to  the 
acquifition  of  learning. 

^ialzHallf  April  26th ,  t8o6. 


Eor  the  Evening  Firt-ftde, 
FAMILIAR  EPISTLES. — Letter  Fifths 

To  R - Z - 

How  true  it  is  that  trifles  show, 

The  breast  where  softer  feelings  glow, 
Where  Pity  loves  to  dwell ; 

Or  where  inhuman  passions  keep. 

Their  **  secret  court,***  or  madd’ning  sweep, 
0*Qf  virtue’s  tranquil  cell. 

The  other  morn  I  heedless  stray’d. 

To  seek  the  well-known  woodland  shade, 

W here  oft  1  careless  rove  ; 

Where  bubbling  streamlets  winding  play. 
And  warbling  songsters  wake  the  Jay, 

'  That  echoes  ttirough  the  grove. 

’  A  Robin  from  his  airy  nest. 

From  his  fond  parent’s  sheltering  breast, 

.  Fell  prostrate  to  the  ground  t 
The  little  nestling  mourn’d  in  vain. 

And  as  he  sought  the  tree  to  gain. 

Fell  back  with  harsh  rebound 

A  rustic  nymph  with  pity  view’d. 

The  victim  of  misfortune  rude. 

And  flew  to  yield  her  aid  ;  ' 

Plac’d  him  upon  his  native  spray. 

And  bade  him  ne’er  again  to  stray. 

From  his  paternal  shade. 

Ah  would  but  man  her  path  pursue. 

To  virtue’s  dictates  only  true, 

Nor  deaf  to  pity’*  tale  ! 

How  bless’d  would  be  the  free-born  slave, 
^Beyond  the  vast  Atlantic  wave,  . 

Amid  his  native  vale. 

On  rapid  Gambia’s  happy  shore. 

Where  Nature  opes  her  smiling  itore, 

How  would  his  heart  expand; 

•  Darwin. 
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licit  docm'fl  to  ploirthe  /o^ifg:  soTgei 
To  bear  a  haughty  tyrant's  scourge. 

And  till  a  foreign  land. 

Now  far  from  all  his  heart  holds  dear< 

'He  sheds  in  vain  the  bitter  tear. 

And  mingles  grief  with  toil ; 

While  lordly  despots  drg;e  their  power, 

Kor  heed  Despair’s  descending  shower, 
That  trickles  on  the  soil. 

His  bosom  heaves  th'  indignant  sigh, 

; Resentment  lightens  from  his  eye^ 

But  still  he  toils  in  pain  : — 

Though  now  no  more  on  Afric's  coast^ 

He  pants  t'  avenge  hb  tyrant  boast, 

And  burst  the  servile  chain. 

He  counts  each  hour  with  restless  heart,  * 
And  sees  day^s  lingering  beams  depart, 

•  In  hopes  to-morrow’s  sun — 

Will  see  him  from  his  fetters  freed/ 

Wid  see  his  haughty  master,  bleed, 

The  work  of  vengeance  done. 

Poor  wretch  !  ’tb  only  death’s  dread  stroke 
Can  free  thee  from  the  gaihng  yoke. 

And  waft  thee  o’er  the  main  » 

To  meet  once  more  thy  wife  thy  friends. 
Where  no  dread  tyrant’s  whip  impends. 
Remote  from  fear  and  pain. 

Tet  these  same  men  who  trade  in  blood. 
Who  plough  old  Neptune's  boundless  flood, 
To  plunder  Afric's  shore} 

Are  those  who  bow  at  freedom's  shrine, 
And  while  their  slaves  at  fate  repine. 

Her  goddess  like  adore. 

The  time  will  come — nor  hr  the  day, 
'Wlien  Liberty's  all-piercing  ray 
,  Shall  light  the  Negro’s  soul ; 

And  while  surrounding  nations  gaze^ 
Destruction’s  all-consuming  blaze. 

Shall  flash  from  pole  to  pole. 

Where  e’er  beneath  ign^ie  chains 
A  human  form,  though  black  remains^ 

.  Their  ruin  shall  be  seen ; 

Shall  sleze  and  wield  the  bloody  scourge, 
Shall  all  the  land  of  tyrant's  purge. 

And  stain  th*  ensanguin’d  green. 

May  we  dear  Dick,  from  southern  climes. 
Where  petty  tyrants  load  with  crimes 
The  inofiensive  soil ; 

Remain  contented  where  we  are, 

And  pore  o’er  Mavor,  Lbcke  or  Parr, 

Or  philosophic  Boyle 

For  doubtless  in  pursuits  like  these, 

’Tie  better  taste  and  sense  to  please. 

Than  lord  it  over  slaves; 

A  sweet  repose  at  home  to  find, 

In  yielding  to  the  hungry  mind. 

The  sustenance  it  craves. 

Ltricus. 


For  the  Evening  Fireside* 

Mejfrs*  Editors^ 

aa  alteratioa  of  adopted  opin- 
ioDS|  is  frequently  an  arduous  talk;  howe- 


THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

Tcr  totteriug  the  bads  on  which  they  rcA. 
Many  perfoos,  if  once  known  to  have  a- 
dopted  an  opinion,  though  afterwards  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  fallacy,  ftill  adhere  to  it  for 
fear  of  the  imputation  of  verfatility.  But 
this  principle  will  never  affe^  the  unbiafTed 
I  refearcher  after  truth,  who  is  neither  fway- 
;  ed  by  intcreft  nor  awed  by  authority.  I 
know  that  we  ate  .indebted,  to.  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  many  valuable  inventions 
and  improvements,  *  both  in  the  arts  and  fei- 
eoces ;  and  while  their  particular  langua¬ 
ges  were  the  only  avenues  to  their  know¬ 
ledge,  it  became  neceflary  for  thofe  who 
would  avail  themfelves  of  it,  HrR  to  under¬ 
hand  their  refpeffive  tongues.  But  the 
face  of  affairs  has  now  changed.  In  vain 
is  urged  the  neceffity  of  Audying  thofe  lan¬ 
guages  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wif- 
dom  and  beauty  of  the  ancients.  Their 
ufeful  knowledge  is  now  cQinmunicated  to 
us  in  a  plain,  intelligent,  and  cheap  man¬ 
ner  ;  inhead  of  throwing  away  three  or 
four  years  to  acquire  a  parcel  of  words 
merely  for  the  fake  of  exprefling  a  fubhance 
or  an  idea  under  different  names.  It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  thofe  who  have  given 
us  tranflations  of  thefe  languages,  were 
better  qualified  to  underhand  them,  than 
the  generality  of  thofe  who  now  attempt 
this  hudy.  How  few  of  our  modern  feho- 
lars,  even  of  thofe  who  make  a  regular  hudy 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  would  be  able  to 
do  juhicc  to  a  tranflation  I  It  is  generally 
profeffors  of  thofe  languages,  who  have 
made  them  their  principal  hudy  Tor  years, 
and  are  daily  converfant  in  them,  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  tranhation.  It  is  therefore 
plain  that  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  antiquity  is  to  be  had  from 
tranhations.  But  the  principal  objc<hion 
urged  againh  traodations,  is  the  impohi- 
bility  of  retaining  the  beauty  of  the  original.  I 
This  is  an  inconfiderate  obje^ion.  ‘It  has 
been  difputcd  between  judges  of  hyle, 
whether  the  ancient  or  modern  languages 
were  more  peculiarly  beautiful.  But  ccrt.iin 
it  is,  that  the  beauty  of  a  language  confihs 
in  the  peculiar  idiom  or  manner  of  fpeaking  ! 
it*  This  then  obviates  the  obje^fion,  lince  I 
the  peculiar  phrafeology  of  the  dead  Ij^a- 
guages  is  loh  :  each  one  coufiders  them 
agreeably  to  the  idiom  of  his  own  language. 
It  would  be  impoffible  for  an  Englihimnu 
and  a  Frenchman  to  underhand  each  other, 
though  both  fpoke  the  Greek  or  •Latin  ; 
and  yet  each  would  pretend  to  the  beauty 
of  the  original.  ^ 

Were  it  poffible  for  a  Grecian  or  a  Ro¬ 
man  to  appear  and  fpeak  his  language  in  its 
uative  purity,  he  would  be  coufidered  as  a 
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new  fpecies.  of  being,  fpeaking  fomc  out, 
landifh  or  unknown  tongue.  Should  t 
French  language  fink  into  difufe  for  one 
two  thoufand  years,  or  till  its  peculiar  idioj] 
was  loh,  and  then  hart  up  one  who  fpo] 
it  in  its  native  purity,  how  little  would 
be  underhood  !  Where  would  be  that 
culiar  chara^ferihic  for  which  the  Frcn 
language  is  at  this  day  fo  much  extolled 
Let  its  peculiar  articulation  be  once  loft  a 
it  would  be  a  jargon  of  difeordant  foun 
which,  nothing  but  a  blind  veneration  for 
could  reconcile  to  the  ear.  The  declen 
of  hudying  thofe  languages  has  been 
to  have  an  immoral  tendency,  by  lefTeni 
the  modes  of  employment,  and  there 
creating  idlcnefs.  But  w'c  know,  the  afti 
entcrprifing  mind  docs  not  dwindle  ioi 
floth  and  fupinenefs  if  deprived  of 
fourcc  of  employment ;  but  on  the  conti 
ry,  more  ardently  purfues  another  of  whii 
it  is  pohelTed.  Admitting  the  force  of 
(ical  hudy  as  a  fource  of  employment, 
hill  better  to  be  idle  than  a^ive  in  thep 
fuit  of  vice.  A  little  reflection  will  fti 
that  the  hudy  of  the  Claflics  inhead  of 
moral  has  an  immoral  tendency.  The  lio 
tioufnefs  and  fiOion  of  the  Poets,  w hi 
works  arc  a  fcrics  of  (hocking  vices, 
indelicate  amours,  both  of  gods  and 
of  rapes,  frauds,  murders,  8cc.  througl 
out,  lelTen  the;  veneration  for  the  true 
and  corrupt  religion  by  inhilling  the 
atrocious  vices  into  the  unwary.  Anotl 
argument  equally  untrue,  is,  that  we  cac 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  grammat: 
hruCtureof  our  own  language,  without 
acquaint.nnce  with  the  Claflics.  If  any 
will  confi  Jer  the  vah  difference  there  is 
tween  the  grammatical  hruCf  urc  of  our  o 
language,  and  that  of  the  Greek  and 
he  will  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
objcCIion.  So  far  is  an  acquaintance 
the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  from  a/f( 
inga  knowledge  of  the  Englifh,  that  he 
be  an  ingenious  perlbn  to  reconcile  t 
together. 

Further,  derivatives  from  thofe  langu 
do  not  always  retain  their  original  mea 
when  ufed  by  the  moderns.  It  would 
pcrfeCI  nonfenfe  of  many  phrafes  now 
in  the  Englifh  language,  a  part  of  w 
words  arc  derived  from  different  fouro 
they  were  to  retain  their  original  mea 
Befides,  a  man  would  never  become 
quainted  w^th  the  Englifh  language, 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
ferent  tongues  whence  words  for  it  have 
derived.  He  would  have  to  become 
quainted  with  the  Celtic, Saxon,  Germa 
talian,  French,  Dutch,  &c.  before  he  o 
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fl0(!crftan^  his  own ;  as  far  thegrcatcr  partof 
our  derivatives  arc  obtained  from  thcle  four- 
ces.  As  there*  is  not  fufficient  ro  im  in  an  ef- 
ay  of  this  kind  to  give  a  detail  of  all  the  ar- 
meots  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Claflics, 
od  to  inveftigc  f€  their  fevcral  claims  to  juf- 
ice,  I  Hiall  dole  the  prefent  efTay  here,  and 
ulidcf  fome  of  the  others  at  another  time. 

Probe. 

JF'ar  the  Evening  Fire^side* 

Mre.  EJifrs^ 

Sincerely-  commiserating  tl.e  hapless  fate  of 
cham])ion,  1  cannot  be  contented  with- 
:  appeasing  liis  splcneuc  ghost,  by  singing  a  mourn- 
ulditry  on  his  fail.  And  previous  to  proceeding,  1 
foolj  advise  the  reader  to  sit  half  an  hour  in  the 
noit  glaomy  silence,  in  order  to  prepare  him  to  do 
mice  to  the  occasion,  ai:d  then  hitching  to  hU  thin 
I  weight  of  about  ten  pounds,  proceed  to  read  it  with 
|ue  solemnity,  in  order  to  giv^  it  "  ih’  adagio  and 
nte  it  demands.” 

**  Hov3  are  the  mighty  fallen  /'* 

0  thou,  whom  poets  call  Melpomene, 

Who  hast  Inspir'd,  the  dear  knows  how  many 
In  ancient  times  to  sing  O  Dear  (/e* 

On  hapless  fates  of  fallen  heroes  ; 

From  thee,  sad  muse  of  sighs  and  sorrow, 

I  come  a  little  aid  to  borrow  ; 

And  humbly  sue  for  inspiration. 

To  sing  a  doleful  lamentation. 

Aid  me  to  HU  the  **  mellow  horn’*  full 
Of  sounds,  lugubrae,  sad  and  mournful  i 
Let  every  couplet  as  1  pen  it. 

Contain  such  dismal  dolour  iu  it, 

That  hearts  of  stones  shall  softly  languish, 

And  brick-bats  melt  with  fervent  anguish, 

And  puplings  whine,  and  buli-dogs  yelp  out, 

And  kittens  caterwaul  to  help  out, 

And  boding  screech-owls  hoot  ah  wel>a-day! 

And  gutters  gurgle  mournful  melody. 

But  O!  what  form  of  verse  can* tell, 

The  luckless  fate  that  late  befel 
That  champion  of  the  nine, 

Who  erst  in  numbers  wontlVous  fine, 

“To  bards  of  .each  denominatioa,” 

Communicated  th'  information, 

Ue  came  with  ample  paw’rt  inxetted 
To  recognize  ^bate'er  the  rt$t  did/ 

'Pis  not  my  business  to  say, 
lad  he  such  orders, — yea  or  nay, 
lut  if  he  really  possessed  them, 

Ic  most  unhappily  transgress’d  them  ; 
f^or  as  he  did  not  understand  'em 
le  threw  dread  satire's  shafts  **  at  random/*' 

Ind  fancied  he  could  work  such  dire  harms, 
force  of  fell  Farnasslan  Hre-arms, 
at  all  the  ranting  iii>*n’ng  “  rabble*’ 

'^ith  all  their  wit  would  Aot  be  able 
withstand  a  chap  of  such  a  stout  head 
would  be  ruinously  routed ! 

But  disapjiointments  often  happen 
Hie  brightest  prospects  to  fall  .slap  on,— 


I  am  happy  in  the  tipportuuity  of  iniroducin^ 
jjttm  ;  for  surely  (as  Mr.  F.lc  omfield  exp.resses  it) 
simple,  short,  pathetic  wori  O  Dearl*’  is  vastly 
l^^^egantand  tenderly  exprei*ive  ihan  all  the  elegiee, 
'"Ih,  dirges,  £cc.  that  1  could  nieution. 


This  Tawts.haboous  found  was  verity, 

And  much  regretted  hit  temerity — 

For  one  of  these,  his  **  random  blovis** 

Struck  Caleb  slap  upon  the  nose; 

'And  so  arous’d  his  indignation, 

(Which  other  bards  if  careful  may  shun) 
That  snatching  **  doggerell's  rudest  club’*  up. 
He  made  a  most  tremendous  hubbub. 

And  scar’d  the  simple  chap  so  sadly, 

And  beat  and  batter’d  him  so  badly. 

That  the  disastrous  consequence  is, 

It  drove  him  quite  beside  his  senses : 

Forthwith  he  sigh'd  and  mourn'd  and  mutter’d 
And  such  incongruous  language  utter'd^ 

That  those  who  present  were  and  heard  him 
Have  all  with  one  accord  dt-clar  d  him 
As  desc'.tute  of  reason  quite, 

As  e’er  was  madest  bedlamite 
Intense  chagrin  came  quickly  on  him 
And  w'rought  such  dire  effects  upon  him 
That  his  stupendous  Weight  of  grief, 

Defied  all  piospect  of  relief; 

But  sore  repenting  of  his  folly 
He  breath’d  his  last  in  •*  melancholy 

Caleb  Thistle. 

Jpril  30. 


FOR  THB  EVENING  FlRE-SIOf. 

To  the  Editors. 

Your  CorrefpoDdent  Clio  has  difplayed 
fome  ingenuity  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
\fenforial  and  reflexive  ideas.  But  I  muft 
confefs  myfelf  at  a  iofs  to  difeover  his  ob- 
jedf,  or  what  point  his  arguments  tend  to. 
If  he  intended  to  prove  that  all  our  ideas  are 
received  through  the  medium  of  the  feufes^ 
he  has  in  my  opinion^'  fallen  very  far  (hort  of  , 
his  defign. —  His  preliminary  obfervations,^ 
j  considered  abftractcdly,  I  have  no  objcc- 
I  tions  to.  But  if  he  means  to  infiuuate  that 
I  Logicus  is  influenced  by  prejudice^  I  would 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  before  1 
quietly  fubmit  to  the  imputation.  Prejudice^ 
if  I  uuderfland  the  word,  fignifies  a  pre- 
pofTcffion  in  favour  of  any  do^rineor  opin¬ 
ion,  to  the  exclufloQ  of  aa  impartial  coo- 
fidcratioQ  of  it,  or  iu  other  Words,  a 
refufal  to  give  an  impartial  hearing  to 
any  arguments  which  may  be  advan¬ 
ced  iu  oppofition  to  an  opinion  which  has 
been  imbibed.  Now  if  he  apprehends  the 
w  riter  of  this  effiy  to  be  influenced  by  pre¬ 
judice,  I  cannot  aflent  to  his  opiuion  ; 
though  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  perfedlly  fa- 
tisfled  with  the  pofition  1  advanced  in  my 
firft;  yet  it  cannot  fairly  be  inferred  from 
thence,  that  I  am  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
it ;  for  if  he  can  form  a  connection  oi  fya^ 
gtflical  reafonings^  which  will  convince  me  of 
my  train  of  errors^  and  fhew  me  belief 

•  For  proof  of  this,  Kide  Ins  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment:  the  design,  or  meaning  of  some  parts  of  which 
bids  defiance  to  the  most  sa*utinizing  peoctratioa. 
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which  will  convey  a  greater  degree  of  ra¬ 
tional  fatisfaClion  to  the  mind,  1  am  ready 
to  embrace  it.  If  he  can  make  it  obvious 
to  my  underftanding  that  any  material  dif* 
advantage  would  arife  to  the  beft  iuterefts 
of  fociety,  from  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  opinion  1  advanced,  relative  to  a  God 
and  a  Saviour,  I  am  ready  to  recant.  And 
if  he  can  difplay  the  fuperior  cxccllcHcy 
of  his  favourite  maxim,  that  all  our  ideas 
are  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the 
feofes,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it.  Till  then, 

I  (hall  not  confldcr  myfelf  as  juftly  fub- 
jeded  to  the  imputation  of  prejudice^  if  I 
take  the  liberty  of  enjoying  my  prelent 
opinion.  But  in  order  to  convince  his  rea¬ 
ders,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  neceflary  for 
him  to  ufe  fome  more  conclufive  arguments 
than  thofe  advanced  in  the  following  fen- 
tence.  “  Why  may  w^e  not  receive  all  our 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  Icnles, 
fince  it  muft  be  through  their  medium,  that 
all  our  ideas  are  communicated  to  the  world, 
or  rendered  ferviceable  to  ourfelves  or 
others.*' 

I  cannot  conceive,  by  the  flendcr  pow¬ 
ers  which  I  poftefs,  why  it  muft  ncceflkrily 
follow  becaufc  we  communicate  our  ideas 
to  others  through  the  medium  of  the  len- 
fes,  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  received 
through  any  other  medium ;  neither  can  I 
difeover  bow  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  it  is 
through  their  medium  alone  that  our  own 
ideas  arc  made  ferviceable  to  ourfelves. — 
This  kind  of  renfoning  is  fallacious.  No 
perfoQ  will  hefttate  to  acknowledge  that 
we  communicate  our  ideas  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  fcnles,  and 
thereby  render  them  (erviceable  to  others  ; 
but  the  plain  queftion  is,,  whether  there  arc 
not  fome  original  ideas  introduced  in  the 
mind,  which  were  not  the  rcfult  of  any 
external  impreflions,  or  of  thecombinacioa 
and  affociation  of  any  ideas  which  may  be 
produced  in  confcqucnce  of  fuch  impref- 
flons  (  which  latter  conftitutes  cogitation 
or  r^eBion, 

I  would  appeal  to  every  thioking  mind, 
whether  they  have  not  felt  an  internal  im- 
prclfion,  a  certain  principle,  which  has  *" 
a(fted  immediately  upon  the  mind,  and  pro¬ 
duced  ideas  of  good  or  evil,  which  were  not 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  cither 
of  the  external  organs  of  fenfation  ;  and‘ 
whether  thefe  impreflions  have  not  impelled 
them  to  the  performance  of  fome  aftion, 
and  when  complied  with,  created  a  plea- 
fing  emotion  in  the  mind,  which  cannot  ea- 
fily  be  deferibed — an  impreflion  which  car¬ 
ries  its  own  evidence,  and  convinces  the  uu- 
dcrftaadiDg  without  the  aid  of  reafoa— be- 
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caufe  It  IS  beyond  the  comprchcnfion  of  rca« 
fon,  though  it  never  corxtradiils  it.  This 
is  aprincipte  which  every  one  potTeiTcs,  as 
a. medium  through  which  the  \vill  of  the 
Greacor  is  conveyed  to  the  foul,  in  order  to 
acquaint  it  with  tlie  means  of  its  own  hap- 
pinefs.  And  further  it  is  upon  the  evidence  of 
this  principle  that  religion  is  founded  &  fup- 
ported,  and  not  upon  that  of  reafon,  as  your 
ingenious  correfpondent  gravely  aflcris-  I  do 
'  not  with  to  be  tedious  to  your  readers,  nor 
tooccupy  the  place  of  better  company  at  the 
Fire-ftde  circh^  Ilhall  therefore  do  my  part  to¬ 
wards  terminating  this  Ph^co  theological  con- 
troverh^  with  the  clo(c  of  the  prefent  cITay. 

Logicus* 


For  the  Evening  Fire-tide,  ^ 

Vei*ses  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Negroes  by  J,  I*. 

Calm  was  the  air;  serene  the  sky  appear'd* 

Ko  clouds  were  seen*  nor  rustling  winds  were  heard ; 
The  sun  declining  from  his  noon-day  height^ 

On  the  parch'd  meadows  cast  a  fainter  light ; 

The  feather'd  songsters  through  each  echoing  grove. 
Tun'd  their  wild  notes  to  all  the  strains  ol  love.. 
Methought  1  stray’d,  (by  medicattdii  led)  * 
Beneath  a  mountain  high  with  trees  o’ertpread  ; 
Join’d  to  its  bottom  lay  a  fertile  plain. 

Till’d  with  delight  l>y  many  a  free-born  swain  i 
In  jocund  mirth  they  pass’d  the  hours  away, 

Kacli  heaH  was  cheerful  and  each  face  look'd  gay  ; 
Fair  Liberty  sat  smiling  o’er  the  scene* 

Fair  Liberty !  of  every  bfiss  the  queen. 

O  happy  land !  enrich’d  with  fertile  plains, 

■Where  with  mild  sway  a  peaceful  monarch  reigns; 
Where  each  enjoyt' the  labour  ok  his  hand, 

'  And  he  who  sows  may  reap  in  peace  the  land. 

-  As  o'er  my  mind  this  pleasing  prospect  past,  • 

A  rising  cloud  th’  empyrian  vault  o’ercast ; 

First  with  a  brecae  the  trembling  branches  move, 
Kext  a  strong  whirlwind  shakes  the  bending  grove; 
Borne  on  its  wings,  1  mount  iiie  liquid  air, 

And  for  Barbadoes,  straight  my  course  I  steer; 

Soon  in  my  view  the  destin'd  isle  appear'd, 

Where  lofty  trees  their  waving  summits  rear'd; 

Full  oi#the  plain  the  sun’s  meridian  pow'r. 

Scorch’d  every  herb,  and  wither'd  every  flow'r ; 

A  cool  retreat  my  panting  breast  requir’d 
Struck  with  the  heat,  and  with  the  voyage  tir’d  ; 
Beneath  a  tree  which  tow’ring  braves  the  sky, 

I*rone  on  the  ground  with  weary  limbs  1  lie  ; 

Its  spreading  branches  form’d  a  pleasing  shade, 

And  on  its  leaves  the  dancing  sunbeams  play'd. 

"With  eager  eyes  the  country  round  I  view, 

Each  prosp^t  pleasing  and  each  object  new' ; 

But  soon,  alas  !  the  joys  they  give  subside, 

And  sudden  horrors  chill  life's  sanguine  tide'j 
Full  in  my  view,  a  nurtr’rous  train  appears. 

Of  wretcl'.ed  exiles  bath'd  in  briny  tears  ! 

•  Forc’d  from'^tlieir  country  by  some  ruthless  hand, 

And  sold  for  captives  in  a  foreign  land, 

Far  from  the  co;m forts  of  domestic  life, 

-  Father  fro.-n  son,  and  husband  torn  from  wife ; 

•  Com;)ell'd  to  drag  oppression's  galling  chain. 
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And  till  the  land  whilst  others  reap  the  grain ; 
liixpos’d  half  naked  to  the  scorching  rays, 

Of  darting  Phoebus  in  his  noontide  blaze; 

Scarce  time  allow’d  to  eat  their  scanty  meal, 

And  each  small  fault  the  dreadful  scourge  must  feel. 
Full  oft  the  lash  with  purple  gore  is  dyed. 

Whilst  down^ their  backs  descends  the  crimson  tide; 
Woes  follow  woes,  and  griefs  on  griefs  arise, 

In  vain  the  t^ars  stand  trembling  in  their  eyes; 

In  vain  their  sighs,  in  vain  their  tears  are  si>ent, 
Fheir  cruel  tyrants  know  not  to  relent ; 
Unnumber'd  sorrows  follow  close  behind, 

Thick  as  the  leaves  in  Autumn’s  blusi'riiig  wind; 
Thick  as  the  flow’rs  that  spread  th'enumcH’d  green. 
When  wanton  Flura  decks  the  sylvan  scene; 

An  easier  labour  to  recount  the  grains. 

Of  driving  sand  on  parch’d  Arabia's  plains, 

I'han  to  declare  the  nurn'rous  ills  decreed. 

By  cruel  man  to  Affic’s  sable  seed. 

Obdutate  hearts!  encas’d  with  harden'd  steel. 

Who  this  can  view,  and  not  compassion  feel. 

O  ye,  who  lost  to  every  scene  of  woe. 

Inflict  the  tortures  that  they  undergo; 

Who  can,  yW  hands  in  human  gore  imbrue, 

And  the  vile  trade  for  viler  gains  pyrspe. 

Sure  no  kind  mother  clasp’d  you  to  her  breast, 

Sure  by  no  father  have  you  been  caress’d : 

But  ah  !  methinks  the  dreadful  day  draws  nigh, 
When  Cod’  himself  will  every  action*  try ; 

At  whose  tribunal  bribes  will  naught  avail. 

Where  hoodwink’d  justice  lifts  tb’  impartial  scale; 
Methinks  on  high  the  vengeful  sword  1  see, 

Edg'd  with  destruction  ready  to  go  free, — 

Unless  repentance  to  each  crime  succeeds. 

Unless  repentance  for  your  guilty  deeds: 

Her  oltve>branch  aloft  in  air  she  rears, 

And  dire  ambition  from  her  empire  tears: 

Pale  discord  trembling  at  th’  unwelcome  sight. 
Sinks  with  wild-horror  in  eternal  night!  , 

Her  crested  snakes  black  envy  lifts  in  vain. 

Fast  boulid  in  darkness  with  a  ten-fold  chain ; 

On  Gambia's  banks,  1  see  new  towns  arise. 

Whose  curling  smoke  invades  the  azure  skies ! 

And  Whidas  cities  from  their  ashes  spring, 

Laid  low  in  ruin  by  their  cruel  king  : 

Astonish’d  earth  beho.ds  with  glad  suiqirize. 

And  bids  new  crops  from  every  valley  rise ; 

With  waving  corn  Udecks  th*  ensanguin’d  plain. 
And  heavy  harvests  nod  above  the  slain, 

O  glorious  day  !  O  day  of  peace !  arise, 

And  with  new  splendour  glad  my  longing  eyes !  • 

Oh  Tcme!  which  oft  so  quickly  glides  away, 
Methinks  thon  linger’st  and  defers  the  day  t 
Just  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  half  strung, 

Thy  flagging  pinions  slowly  skim  along. 

O !  with  lycw  vigour  urge  ihy  flying  course. 

And  stretch  each  tendo*.  with  redoubled  force  ; 

That  peace  may  flow  like  ocean’s  swelling  tid^. 

And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide.  . 


^0  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Fire-ftde, 

“  Ecce  somniator  venit." 

As  I  have  not  much  rclifh  for  controver- 
fy  conlifting  of  petulant  epithets,  I  had 
concluded  to  take  no  notice  of  the  cfTay 
of  Evangelicus.  He  evinces  fuch  a  Aur- 


dy  refolution  not  to  be  ^^/tlencedf  I  thougtji 
it  1  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  himj,! 
heat  of  difputc,  wc  ’  lliouid  ihortly  cxhjbi 
a  fi(h-inarkct  debate  to  your  readers  ;  whj 
1  lul'pedl  would  be  as  difagreeublc  to  the 
as  it  certainly  would  be  to  ije.  I  thertfore] 
quietly  yield  him  the  palm,  and  congratc.^ 
late  his  brows  upon  their  acquificion  of  t 
corona  laurea^  fuch  as  it  is.  Uut  as.t 
opinions  1  have  advanced  are  attacked 
another  hand,  and  one  who  appears  to  ha 
imbibed  a  ienie  of  decorum  along  withti 
other  branches  of  his  education,  it  mi 
be  proper  to  offer  a  few  additional  remar 
on  the  fubjedt.  It  will  be  in  vain  for  mti 
attempt  to  prove  the  pofiiion  (have  adv; 
ced  with  refpedf  to  the  fource  of  our  idci 
if  the  reafonings  of  a  Locke  cannot  effc 
it.  1  had  fuppofed  that  at  this  day  the  fai 
opinion,  or  pofition,  was  received  as  a  laa; 
im  in  metaphy/ics,  bj  all  who  were  io  ac 
manner  acquainted  with  the  fubiedl.*  I 
not  going  to  eJeny  the  pouter  of  the  Dti 
to  introduce  ideas  into  the  mind  by  ot 
channels  than  the  fenfes.  He  is  bmni 
tent.  He  has  the  power  to  make  the  gl 
rcvolvcfrom  eaft  to  well.  But  I  conceive 
has  given  certain  laws  to  the  univerfe  Ww 
which  he  docs  not  interfere.  It  is  thofcla 
which  mortals  invcAigate,  and  concerni 
which  they  are  daily  making  difcovcrles. 

It  is  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  t 
Deity  to  coufidcr  him  as  the  immediate  m\ 
of  all  mundane  phenomena.  He  is  t 
caufa  cattfarum  ;  and  in  my  view  mui 
more  glorious  and  adorable  when  confid 
cd  as  the  remote^  or  firjl  cattfe^  than  as  t 
immediate  caiife  of  effedfs.  All  lecond 
caufes  are  his  agents^  and  not  himfclf. 
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Nec  deus  iotersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus, 
“  InciJcrii :” 
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The  untutored  Indian 


**  Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wiixL' 
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But  the  Philofophcr  refers  thofe  appei 
anccs  to  the  operation  of  fccondary  caufej 
and  not  to  the  immediate  interference! 
the  Deity.  The  human  body  is  conflnii! 
cd  with  fo  much  wifdom  and  pcrfcAio 
that  we  arc  enabled  by  means  of  the  fer 
to  acquire  a  corredt  knowledge  of  furrounj 
ing  objedfs  ;  and  by  no  other  mean. 
Deity  endowed  our  bodies  with  the  enpd^ 
ty  of  acquiring  ideas,  but  left  ihe 
acquifition  of  them  to  our  own  indiiilr 
hence  the  great  variety  in  the  extent  an 
nature  of  men*s  ideas.  We  come  info  ib 
world  deftirute  of  mind  ;  and  acquire  it 
degrees.  iSince  it  is  acquired,  ho^c;  do 
acquire  it  ?  Certainly  through  the  medie 
of  the  fenfes.  1  never  dctedled  an  iJeai 
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*  own  mind,  nor  could  any  of  my  ao 
uaiatance  ever  mention  one  of  theirs, 
bich  was  not  cither  the  produ^f  of  an 
xtcrnal  caufe,  or  the  rcfult  of  afTociation 
dindufiion  ;  or  that  procefs  which  we 
all  thinking,  gr  reflecflion.  If  Logicus 
an  relate  one  of  his  own  ideas  which  he 
yrio/  acquire  by  cither  of  thofe  modes,  I 
ill  readily  acknowedge  that  the  maxim 
o€8  not  hold  good-throughout.  As  to  the 
blimc  and  myfterious  lbbje<5f  of  Reoela^ 
I  am  forry  to  fee  it  lugged  in  as  an  ar- 
oment  on  the  prefent  occalion.  None  of 
suoderRand  it ;  and  we  (hould  not  under¬ 
lie  to  make  a  weapon  of  it  in  controverfy. 
prctdid  to  no  explanations  of  this  nature  ; 
id  think  with  a  great  and  good  man, 

^  credere**  My  views  have,  from  the 
rlf,  been  dircdled  to  that  branch  of  meta- 
ihyfics  which  is  withifi  man's  proper 
here;  and  of  which  the  invefligation  is 
I  as  well  as  pradicable  ;  inaimuch  as 
deftroys  fuperftition,  and  promotes  a  ra- 
onal  veneration  and  love  of  the  Divinity, 
could  wifli  myopponents  had  been  fo  kind 
to  have  underftood  tnc  right,  and  faved 
ur  readers  the  trouble  of  peruHug  the 
efent  eflay  of 

A  Dreamer. 

April  1806. 


FOR  THE  EVENING  F1RE-8XDS. 


h  the  Editors. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  in  mixed 
smpanics,  than  detraction.  How  fre- 
snily  do  we  obferve  the  faults  and  errors 
a  neighbour,  or  an  acquaintance,  made 
ic  lively  fubjcCf  of  converfation,  even  in 
ic  focicty  of  thofe  who  eOcem  themfelvcs 
:q  of  honor  and  reputation,  and  who 
confidercd  as  fuch  by  the  world.  Men 
ho  would  recoil  at  the  idea  of  defrauding 
leir  neighbours  of  their  juft  due  ;  but  do 
)tfcrupleto  detract  from  their  characters, 
id  fully  their  reputation  in  llxrct,  which 
iofinitcly  more  precious  than  wealth  :  and 
!that  bafely  robs  a  man  of  his  reputation, 
00  lefs  criminal  than  he  that  infiduoufty 
[prives  him  of  his  property ;  for  this  may 
replaced,  hwitkat  when  once  gone  can 
[ver  be  recalled. 


He  that  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  ; 

"*rb  something — nothing — ’twas  mine,  'tis  Lis, 
And  has  beeri  slave  to  Hiuusands. 

"But  he  that  hiches  from  me  my  good  name, 
‘Steals  th.'vt  which  makes  him  not  the  richer, 

"  And  makes  me  poor  inileeU.*' 


|lf  this  fimple  rule  was  generally  obferv- 
to  do  to  others- as  you  would  be  done 
»”  the  fpirtt  of  detraction  would  loon 


ceafe.  It  is  the  bane  of  fociety  ;  and  a 
perfon  addiCled  to  it,  and  who  is  never 
better  pleafed  than  when  he  is  defcanting 
upon  the  faults  of  others,  and  attributing 
every  little  inadvertancy  to  the  blackeft  mo¬ 
tive,  Ihould  be  fhunned  by  all  who  value 
their  reputation,  as  a  man  Infefted  with  the 
plague.  For  laying  alidc  the  contagion  of 
the  vice,  be  alTured  that  though  in  your 
prcfencc  he  may  flatter  you  for  luch  quali¬ 
ties  as  you  would  be  afhamed  to  avow  :  yet 
in  the  next  circle  he  will  advance  a  very 
different  opinion  from  what  he  profefted  to 
entertain  of  you,  and  afltgn  motives  to  your 
conduct  which  you  never  had.  There  is 
nothing  more  common  in  circles  of  the  beft 
fociety,  in  can va (Ting  the  aClions  of  a  per¬ 
fon,  than  to  introduce  fome  parts  of  his 
conduct  as  exceptionable;  this  in  my  efti- 
mation  is  a  fpccies  of  detraction,  and  ought 
undoubtedly  to  bcdifcountenunced.  If  we 
fee  any  thing  in  a  friend  or  a  neighbour 
which  we  confiJer  as  unjuftiHablc,  it  is 
our  duty  in  a  private  conference  to  admon- 
ifli  him  of  his  error,  and  when  his  aCtions 
are  introduced  as  the  lubjeCt  of  converfa¬ 
tion,  endeavour  to  bring  into  view  his  good 
qualities,  and  leave  his  errors  unnoticed.—^ 
Then  ftiould  we  be  aCting  the  part  of  a 
friend,  and  be  freed  from  the  imputation  of 
this  odious  vice,  which  Ihould  be  banilhed 
from  civilized  fociety,  as  derogatory  to  the 
human  character. 


Philetus. 


For  the  Evening  Fire^sidc, 


« 

In  the  blithfome  feafon  of  youth,  the 
profpeCt  is  plcafing ;  the  glooiny  clouds  of 
care  lower  not  around  us  ;  borne  on  the 
buoyant  wings  of  hope,  joy  attends  our 
way,  and  health  with  lavifti  h.iud  fcatters 
flowers  of  fwceteft  fragrance.  Let  this 
fuiiling  leafon  then  be  employed  in  fuch 
manner  as  m.iy  tend  to  our  future  advan- 
t.ige.  Let  the  improvement  of  our  mental 
faculties,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  a  con- 
fcience  void  of  oflence  towards  God  and 
ipan,  be  the  principal  objeCt  of  our  purfuit. 
That  when  the  chilling  froft  of  age  over¬ 
takes  us,  we  mny  have  no  caulc  of  regret  ; 
no  poignant  reflection  to  embitter  our  latter 
days  ;  aud  Anally  defeend  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  * 

Preacher. 

April  1806. 


Selected  fir  the  Evening  Eire  side. 


bekefit  of  clergy. 


Benefit  of  Clergy,  a  legal  phrafe,  or 
technical  terq?,  which  we  often  hear,  and 


fometimes  repeat,  without  underftanding 
its  precife  meaning.  The  dark  cloud  of 
barbarifm  which  fucceeded  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  having  nearly  effaced 
literary  purfuits,  the  attention  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  the  body  of  the  people  placed 
above  labour,  was  wholly  abibrbed  by 
military  exercifes  and  the  chace,  while  the 
regular  and  fecular  clergy  became,  for  ages, 
with  fome  exceptions,  almoft  the  foie  depo- 
fitaries  of  books,  and  the  learned  languages. 
As  it  is  natur.il  to  refjxiCf  what  we  do  not 
underfland,  the  monks  turned  the. advan¬ 
tage  to  good  account,  and  it  gradually  be¬ 
came  a  principle  of  common  law,  that  no 
clerk,  that  is  to  fay,  a  prieft,  ftiould  be 
tried  by  the  civil  power. 

This  privilege  was  enjoyed  and  abufed 
without  reftriftion,  till  the^eign  of  Henry 
the  fecond,  when  the  council;  or  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Clarendon,  or  the  fenle  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  were  provoked  by  murder, 'rape,  and 
fodomy,  to  let  bounds  10  ecclefiaftic  liccn- 
tioufnefs,  by  a  lakirary  regulation  on  this 
fubjeCf  i  but  a  law  fo  neceffiiy  was  evaded 
by  the  infolence  of  Becket,  and  the  bafe  pu- 
fillanimity  of  King  John,  and  his  fuccelTbr. 

During  a  period  equally  difgracefuf  to 
the  monarch,  and  the  clergy,  a  provifion, 
artful,  bccaufe  it  feemed  to  wear  the  face 
of  a  remedy,'  was  eua<5ted,  by  which  any 
perfon  tried  for  felony,  and  found  guilty, 
was  pronounced  to  be  exempt  from  punifh- 
ment,  fi  legit  iit  clericus,  if  he  was  able 
to  read  as  a  prieft.  From  this  fineffe  the 
monks  derived  a  confidcrablc  emolument, 
by  reaching  prifoners  to  read,  which,  how¬ 
ever  odious  or  bloody  their  crimes,  refcued» 
them  from  the  penalty  of  the  laws,  and 
allb  anfwcred  another  important  purpofe, 
as  by  thefe  means,  men  of  the  nioft  def- 
perate  characters,  were  thus  rendered  hum-' 
blc  and  obedient  tools  of  the  church.  This 
lucrative  monopoly  remained,  till  it  was 
provided  againft  in  the  twenty-feventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  third  r  but  the 
noxious  weed  grew  up  in  the  iliade  of  ig*« 
norance  and  confufion,  during  the  bloody 
contefts  of  the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and 
York,  till  it  received  a  confiderable  check 
under  Edward  the  fixth,  when  it  was  de¬ 
termined,  that  no  perfon  conviCled  of  man- 
ftaughter,  ftiail  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
unlefs  he  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  a  Cicrk 
in  prieft's  orders:  and  by  the  ninth  of 
James  the  firft,  it  was  entirely  taken  away  , 
from  thole  delinquents. 

Perfons  at  all  converfant  in  legal  points,, 
or  general  reading,  will,  perhaps,  fniile  at 
this  article,  on  a  fubjeCt  which  they  confi- 
dcr  as  generally  underftood but  I  havft 


tm 


freqoctitly  met  wiiti  pcrfons,  urho  ima^ded 
that  the  words^  without  benefit  of  cltrgy, 
hnpliedy  that  a  criminal  fiiould  have  no 
fpiritual  guide ;  when  no  more  is  meant, 
l^^than  that  his  being  able  to  read  or  write, 
^  ihaJl  not,  in  any.  manner,  exempt  him  from 
‘  ponilhment,  and  that  he  (hall  not  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  any  of  thofe  privileges,  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  clergy. 

[7^  Lounger^*  Common.  Hace- Book. 


Stanzas  on  hearing  a  Serenade,  . 

Gentle  dream*  with  silent  pleasure, 

So/tiy  o’er  the  fancy  erjep, 

Briskly  beats  each  pulse  to  nusasure. 

While  1  wake  from  silent  sleep. 

Hark !  'tis  music  ’tis  enchantment. 

Music  warbles  o’er  the  string; 

Gently  Heating  undulations, 

Waft  it  round  on  balmy  wing. 

Every  nerve  obeys  the  motion, 

Sweetly  moves  the  passing  sound-; 

Softly  borne  on  midnight  silence, 

Loves  and  graces  dance  around. 

Far  away  the  music  hastens, 

*  Scarce  the  fading  strains  I  hear. 

Every  note  like  breath  of  zephyrs. 

Gently  strikes  the  listening  ear.* 

% 

Gentle  dreams  with  silent  jdeasure. 

Softly  o’er  the  fancy  creep ; 

Gently  beats  each  pulse  to  measure. 

Whilst  1  wake  from  downy  sleep. 

Account  of  Mfftna  in  Sicily, 

The  approach  to  Mefiina  is  the  fined  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  it  is  not  fo  grand  as  that 
of  Naples,  but  it  is  much  more  beautiful. 
The  key  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crefeent, 
and  is  furrounded  by  a  range  of  magnificent 
buildings,  four  dories  high,  and  exa^ly 
uniform,  for  the  {pace  of  an  Italian  mile. 
The  dreet  betwixt  thefe  and  the-fea  is  about 
an  hundred  feet  wide,  and  forms  one  of 
the  mod  delightful  walks  in  the  world.  It 
enjoys  the  freed  air,  and  commands  the 
mod  beautiful  /  profpefi  :  it  is  only  expofed 
to  the  morning  fun,  .being  (haded  all  the 
red  of  the  day  by  thefe  buildings.  It  is 
befides  condantly  refrefhed  by  the  cooling 
breeze  from  the  Straits  ;  for  the  current  of 
the  water  produces  like  wife  a  current  in  the 
air,  that  renders  this  one  of  the  cooled 
habitations  in  Sicily.  This  beautiful  city 
v/as  almod  annihilated  by  the  plague  in  the 
year  1743,  when  upwards  of  70,000  peo¬ 
ple  are  faid  to  have  dfed  in  it  and  its  didrifl 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months. 

The  harbour  of  Mc/fina  is  formed  by  a 
fmali  profflOQtory  or  neck  of  land  that  runs 
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off  from  the  ead  end  of  the  city,  and  fepa^* 
r.^.te8  that  beautiful  bafon  from  the  red  of 
the  Straits.  The  diape  of  this  promontory 
is  that  of  a  reaping  hook,  the  curvature  of 
which  forms  the  harbour,  and  fecures  it 
from  all  winds.  From  the  driking  refem- 
blancc  of  its  form,  the  Greeks,  who  never 
gave  a  name  that  did  not  either  deferibe  the 
objeff  or  exprefs  fbme  of  its  mod  remark¬ 
able  properties,  called  this  place  Zancle^  or 
the  Sickle,  and  feigned  that  the  fickle  of 
Saturn  fell  on  this  fpot,  and  gave  it  its 
form ;  but  the  Latins,*  who  were  not  quite 
fo  fond  of  fable,  changed  its  name  to  Mcf*^ 
fina,  (from  Mejjis^  a  harved',)  becaufe  of 
the  great  fertility  of  its  fields.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  fafed  harbours  in  the 
world  after  diips  have  got  in  *,  but  it  is 
likewife  one  of  the  mod  difficult  accefs. — 
Thecelebratcd  gulph  or  whirlpool  of  Cha- 
rybdis  lies  near  to  its  entry,  and  often  oc- 
cafions  fuch  an  intedine  and  irregular  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  water,  that  the  helm  lofes  mod 
of  its  power,  and  (hips  have  great  difficul¬ 
ty  to  get  in,  even  with  the  faired  wind  that 
can  blow.  This  whirlpool  is  probably 
formed  by  tht  fmali  promontory  we  have 
mentioned  5  which,  contradfing  the  Straits 
in  this  fpot,  mud  neceffarily  increafethc 
velocity  of  the  current ;  but  no  doubt  other 
caufes,  of  which  we  arc  ignorant,  concur, 
for  this  will  by  no  means  account  for  all  the 
appearances  which  it  has  produced.  The 
great  noife  occafioned  by  the  tumultuous 
motion  of  the  waters  in  this  place,  made 
the  ancients  liken  it  to  a  voracious  fea-mon- 
der  perpetually  roaring  for  its  prey  j  and 
it  has  been  reprefented  by  their  authors  as 
the  mod  tremendous  padage  in  the  world. 
Aridotle  gives  a  long  and  a  formidable  de- 
feription  of  it  in  his  125th  chapter  Dc  Ad- 
mirandis.  It  is  deferibed  by  Homer,  1 2th 
Odyffey  ;  Virgil,  3d  .^neid  \  Lucretius, 
Ovid,  Sallud,  Seneca,  as  alfo  by  many  of 
the  old  Italian  and  Sicilian  poets,  who  all 
fpeak  of  it  in  terms  of  horror,  and  repre- 
fent  it  as  an  objeff  that  infpired  terror,  even 
when  looked  on  at  a  didance.  It  certainly 
is  not  now  fo  formidable  :  and  very  proba¬ 
bly,  the  violence  of  this  motion,  continued 
for  fo  many  ages,  has  by  degrees  worn 
fmooth  the  rugged  rocks,  and  jutting 
(helves,  that  may  have  intercepted  and  con¬ 
fined  the  waters.  The  breadth  of  the 
Straits  too,  in  this  place,  no  doubt  is  con- 
fiderably  enlarged.  Indeed,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  it  mud  be  foj  the  perpetual 
friftion  occafioned  by  the  current  mud 
wear  away  the  bank  on  each  fide,  and  en*- 
large  the  bed  of  the  water." 

Vcffels  in  this  pafTage  arc  obliged  to  go 


'  as  near  as  poffibic  to  the  coad  of  Calabrli 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fuffion  occafioned  by 
the  whirling  of  the  waters  in  this  vortcx.l 
by  which  means,  when  they  come  to  the 
narrowed  and  mod  rapid  part  of  the  Straitf 
betwixt  Cape  Pciorus  and  Scylla,  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  carried  upon  that 
rock.  Hence  arofe  the  proverb  which  it 
dill  applied  to  ihofe,  who  in  attempting  to 
I  avoid  one  evil  fall  into  another  :  “  Inciditia 
Scyllam,  enpiens  evitarc  Caribdem.”  There 
is  a  fine  fountain  of  white  marble  on  the 
key,  reprefentiog  Neptune  holding  Scylli 
and  CHarybdis  chained,  under  the  cmblc. 
matical  figures  of  two  fea-monders,  as  re* 
prefented  by  the  poets. 

The  little  neck  of  land,  forming  the 
harbour  of  Medina,  is  drongly  fortified.^ 
The  citadel,  which  is  indeed  a  very  fine 
work,  is  built  on  that  part  which  connefh  j 
it  with  the  main  land.  The  farthermoft 
point,  which  runs  out  to  fea,  is  defended 
by  four  fmali  forts*,  which  command  the 
entry  into  the  harbour.  Betwixt  thefe  lie 
the  lazaret,  and  a  light-^nfe  to  warn  fai- 
lors  of  their  approach  to  Charybdis,  as  that 
other  on  Cape  Pciorus  is  intended  to  give 
them  notice  of  Scylla.  It  is  probably  from 
thefe  light-houfes  (by  the  Greeks  called 
Pharoi)  that  the  whole  of  this  celebrated 
Strait  has  been  denominated  the  Faro  of 
Medina. 

Biography  of  Philip  Barratier, 

Barratier,  orBaratier,  (Philip)  was  bom 
at  Schwobach,  near  Nuremburgh,  in  the 
margravate  of  Brandcnbingh  Anfpach, 
Jan.  10,  1721.  His  p.^rents  were  Francis 
Baraticr,  minidcr  of  the  French  church  of 
that  town,  and  Anne  Charles.  At  three 
years  of  age  he  was  capable  of  reading  cor» 
really.  The  French  was  his  mother  tongae, 
joined  to  forae  few  words  of  High  Dutch. 
Infenfibly,  his  father  began  to  talk  Latin  ta 
him;  till  at  lad  his  ear  being  accu  domed  to 
the  infleflion  and  found  of  the  Latin  words, 
he  began  of  himfelf  to  utter  them  at  ran¬ 
dom.  This  manner  of  proceeding,  under 
the  (hew  of  amufement,  in  walking  with 
him  either  abroad  or  at  home,  by  the  blef 
fing  of  God,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  Itfi 
than  12  months,  when  he  was  near  the  cod 
of  his  fourth  year,  the  Latin  became  as 
miliar  to  him  as  the  French  and  the  High 
Dutch,  and  at  lad  grew  his  favourite 
tongue  ;  though  as  yet  he  knew  neither 
gnmmar,  conjugation,  declination,  nor 
had  ever  got  a  fy liable  by  heart.  Thefe 
three  languages  he  condantly  fpoke,  with¬ 
out  mixing  or  confounding  them,  talking 
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'french  tahia  motheri  Latia  to  hi$  father, 
ifld  High  Dutch  to  the  fervaot^maid,  or 
(be  neighbour’s  children  who  came  to  play 
vith  him.  About  the  middle  of  his  5th 
^r,  in  July,  1725,  his  father  entered 
y^ng  Baratier  in  the  Greek  5  but  by  a  me¬ 
thod  fo  Imperceptible,  and  by  fuch  an  cafy 
iotroduftioD,  that  this  language  gave  him 
js  little  trouble  as  the  preceding.  The 
means  he  ufed,  were,  however,  fo  fuccefsful, 
that  at  the  end  of  1 5  months  the  child  per¬ 
fectly  undcrlflood  all  the  Greek  hidorical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  TeAament,  and 
readily  tran  Bated  them  into  Latin;  his  father, 
bythe  fame  way,  condufled  him  to  theknow- 
Icdge  of  the  Hebrew.  This  ftudy,  which 
he  began  in  Oflober  1726,  when  he  was 
hve  years  and  eight  months  old,  was  as  lit¬ 
tle  difiicult  to  him  as  the  former.  In  a 
year’s  time  he  pcrfcdlly  knew  all  the  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Code,  even  without  know¬ 
ing  cither  the  Hebrew  letters  or  vowels, 
tad  without  perplexing  himfclf  with  that 
cofifufion  of  rules,  which  makes  learning  a 
burthen  to  youth.  Mr.  Baratier,  perceiving 
bisfon  much  delighted  with  the  Hebrew, 
took  care  to  improve  this  difpoijiion  to  the 
Btmoft  advantage.  He  employed  the  three 
following  years  in  cultivating  this  tongue  ; 
It  the  end  of  which  time,  his  fchoJar  was 
fo  expert  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that  he  not 
only  could  at  firft  fight,  from  a  Bible  with¬ 
out  the  points,  give  the  fenfe  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  in  Latin  and  French  ;  but  he  could  alfo 
extempore  tranflate  the  Latin  or  French 
verfioBS  into  Hebrew,  almoB  word  for 
word,  or  fubflitute  equivalent  expreflions 
iu  the  place  of  any  terms  he  was  not  yet 
mafler  of.  This  he  performed  not  only 
with  regard .  to  the  hiflorical  books,  but 
even  Job,  the  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  and  Ifa- 
iah,  which  arc  known  to  be  the  mod  diffi¬ 
cult  books  of  theOldTedament,  and  which 
he  tranflated  agreeably  to  the  verfion  of 
Cailalio,  the  leaf!  literal  that  we  have.  In 
1728,  and  the  8th  year  of  his  age,  he  had 
til  the  Hebrew  Pfalms  by  heart,  though  he 
had  taken  no  other  pains  to  learn  them,  than  I 
frequently  reading  them  to  his  father.  At 
the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  method,  he 
®adc  himfclf  maAer  of  that  coileflion  of 
Hebrew  fentcnces,  which  Henry  Opitius 
laspublifhed  under  the  title  of  Biblia parva^ 
which  he  read  into  Hebrew  from  any 
given  vei  fion.  He  alfo  wrote  with  his  own 
htnd  this  collediion  in  the  Hebrew  charac- 
*'^8,  fubAituting  his  own  Latin  verfion  in- 
fcdof  the  inelegant  one  of  Arias  Monta- 
Ni  which  appears  in  the  edition  of  Opi- 
p.  He  compofed  about  the  fame  time  a 
fhftionnry  of  the  mo  A  rare  and  difficult 
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IJebrcw  words*  iatcriperfed  b^rc  ai\d  there 
with  critical  remarks  and  philological  ob- 
fervations,  very  curious  for  one  of  his 
years.  Thefe  two  pieces  were  finifhed  in 
1730,  when  he  was  betw'ccn  the  age  of  9 
and  10.  The  firA  contained  304  pages  in 
8vo.  the  fecond  about  400  in  4to.  Having 
thus  acquired  the  Hebrew  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  compofe  in  it  himfelf  both  in  proie 
andverfe,  our  young  Baratier  had  the  enri- 
ofity  to  read  the  rabbinfcal  writers,  which 
was  encreafed  by  his  perufal,  at  that  time, 
of  a  great  number  of  authors  in  philology 
and  the  facred  antiquities.  Not  contented 
with  the  great  Bible  of  rabbi  Mofes,  fon  of 
Simeon  Franefort,  he  read  all  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  TalmudiAs,  commentators, 
hiAorians,  and  even  fuch  romances  as  are 
wrote  in  the  vnlgar  characters  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  jewa.**  This  rabbinic  fcenc  laAed 
above  a  year,  in  1731  and  1732,  till  his 
1 2th  year.  His  at  length,  to  recall 

him  from  fuch  fnvolous  Audies,  propofed 
to  him  the  compofition  or  tranAation  of 
fome  piece  ;  his  father  at  laA  got  him  to 
fix  on  T^he  travels  of  rabbi  Benjamin^  fon  of 
Jonas  of  T udela  \  us  the  treatife  was  both 
fhort  and  entertaining.  He  began  this  un¬ 
dertaking  in  December  i73l,.aod  employ¬ 
ing  only  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  he 
finifhed  it  in  a  month.  But  as  his  author 
appeared  to  him  extremely  dull,  obfeure, 
and  even  in  fome  places  ridiculous,  he  rc- 
folvcd  to  add  a  few  explanatory  and  critical 
notes.  Thefe  infenfibly  fwelledinto  diAlfi 
tatlons,  which  formed  a  fecond  volume, 
and  fufficiently  difeovered  at  that  time  the 
Arength  of  his  judgment,  and  his  Ikill  in 
oriental  learning.  This  defign  took  him  up 
till  near  the  middle  of  the  year  1732. — 
About  this  time  ended  the  Hebrew  and  rab¬ 
binical  Audies  of  young  Mr.  Baratier.  He 
had  with  thefe  intermixed  the  know-lcdgeof 
the  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  which 
he  attained  fo  far,  as  to  read  not  only  the 
Scripture,  but  other  w/itings  in  ihofe  lan¬ 
guages  ;  thus  he  read  fome  chapters  of  the 
Alcoran,  and  the  Saracen  hiAory  of  El*- 
Macin  in  Arabic.  He  now  applied  him- 
felf*  to  the  Audy  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
the  councils  of  the  four  firA  ages  of  the 
church,  which  foon  gave  him  a  taAe  for 
ccclefiaAic  antiquity  and  diviniiy,  and  open¬ 
ed  to  him  a.  vaA  field  for  reflt(Aions,  ob- 
fervations,  and  differtations,  of  which  fome 
have  been  pubiiflied,  and  the  reA  remain 
in  manufeript.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  oc¬ 
cupations  iwo' globes  fell  into  bis  hands,  in 
0<Aobcr  1734.  There  needed  no  more  to 
make  a  powerful  diverfion  from  his  former 
Audies.  He  cootempUted'  thefe  globes 
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with  fuch  earocAaefs  and  pkafure,  that,  by 
the  afiiAaoce  of  a  few  books  that  taught 
their  ufe,  he  could  in  eight  pr  ten  days  re» 
iolve  all  the  problems  ;  and  had  acquired 
fuch  a  clear  lively  notion  of  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  fyAems  of  Geography,  that 
he  prefently  fet  about  making  new  obferva- 
tions  and  difcoverics  in  this  fcience.  Ac 
this  time  he  devifed  his  project  for  the  dife 
covery  of  the  longitude,  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin, 
in  January  1735,  that  is,  about  three 
months  after  the  globes  firA  fell  into  his 
hands.  In  June,  1731,  he  was  matricula¬ 
ted  in  the  univerfity  of  Altorf,  during  the 
reiAoratc  of  M.  John  James  jantke.  At 
the  clpfe  of  the  year  1732,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  reformed  French  and  German  church¬ 
es  of  the  circle  of  Franconia,  at  ChriAian 
Erlang,  he  was  prefented  by  his  father  to 
that  venerable  afiembly  ;  who,  furprifed 
at  his  wonderful  talents,  admitted  him  to 
afiiA  at  their  deliberations,  though  he  was 
not  quite  eleven  years  old  ;  and,  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  fo  Angular  an  event,  they 
had  it  regiAcred  in  the  affs  of  the  fynod. 

*733»  twelve  years  of  age,  he  made 
an  open  confeAion  of  his  faith  in  the  church, 
as  is  done  by  candidates  in  divinity.  He 
was  examined  on  this  confeflioo,  and,  after 
he  had  defended  ir,  he  was  by  his  father 
admitted  to  public  communion.  About 
this  lime  he  inAriifled  the  catechumens  in 
his  father’s  prcfence,  and  often  employed 
himfelf  in  compofing  fermons,  difeourfes, 
analyfes,  and  theological  tables,  in  all  of 
which  he  gave  evidences  of  his  good  fenle, 
taAe,  and  learning.  In  1 734,  the  lalt  year 
of  Mr.  Baratier’s  refidence  at  Schwobach, 
his  highnefs  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh 
Anfpach,  gracioufly  granted  our  young 
fcholar  the  privilege  of  whatever  books  he 
wanted  from  the  Anfpach  library,  together 
with  a  penfion  of  fifty  florins,  which  he 
enjoyed  for  three  years. 

(T-o  be  concluded  in  our  nentf 


SUMMARY  OF  INTELLIGENCE, 

s 

'  roREioy. 

London,  M^rch  17.— Bonaparte’s  speech¬ 
es  upon  opening  the  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  lx)dy,  have  always  been  followed  by  a 
more '  detailed  statement,  or  expose,  of  thp 
external  and  internal  situation  of  affairs'.  '  In 
his  late  Speech  to  the  Legislature,  he  stated 
that  his  Minister  of  the  Interior  would  inform 
them  of  the  events  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  tlie  year.  We  arc  anxious  • 
for  this  expose,  in  which  perhaps  we  shall 
find  the  sentimenta  and  disposition  of  the 
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French  Government  dwelt  upon*  more  fully 
than  in  the  Speech  ;  it  will  also  perhaps  sup¬ 
ply  some  omissions  in  the  Speech.  Of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  or  are  intend¬ 
ed  in  the  German  Empii'e,  no  mention  is 
made.  The  speech  merely  states,  that  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  Allies  have  increased  in  power  and 
in  consequence  ;  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  the 
particular  accessions  of  territory  which  each 
of  those  allies  has  received  or  is  to  receive, 
and  all  direct  mention,  or  even  distant  allu¬ 
sion  to  Prussia  is  carefully  avoided.  This 
omission,  we  may  be  sure,  has  not  proceeded 
from  forgetfulness.  It  may  fbdrly  therefore 
be  inferred,  that  he  is  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  disposition  of  the  Prussian  cabinet ; 
and  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  attach  im¬ 
plicit  credit  to  those  accounts  in  the  German 
papers,  wiiich  stated  that  the  affairs  of  the 
north  of  Germany  had  been  definitely  arrang¬ 
ed,  giving  at  the  same  time  the.tenns  of  that 
ari’angement.  We  see  that  the  French  have 
taken  possession  of  Anspacli,  and  that  the 
Prussians  hare  entered  Hanover  ;  but  much 
evidently  remained  behind.  '  Ail  the  objects 


present  we  have  no  materials  upon  which  to 
frame  any  precise  opinion  upon  the  sendmehts 
and  disposition  of  the  two  powers  towards 
each  other.  It  seems  natural,  however,  to 
imagine,  that  had  a  good  understanding  sub¬ 
sisted  between  them,  Bonaparte  would  not 
have  avoided  in  his  speech,  not  Only  all  direct 
mention,  but  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
Prussia. 

DOMESTIC. 

By  Authority.  By  Tbomat  yeJfer*oHt  Pretident  oj 
tbt  United  States  (^  America. 

,  A  PROCLAMAnON. 

Wlieroas  sadsfactory  informadon  has  been 
received,  that  Henry  Whitby,  commanding 
a  British  armed  vessel  called  the  Leander,  did 
on  tlie  twenty-fifth  day.  of  the  month  of  April 
last,  within  the  waters  and  jiirisiiiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  near  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  New-York,  by  a  clfn|^on  shot  fired 
from  the  said  vessel  the  I..e; 


\ej\  commit  a 
f  murder  on  the  body  of  John’  Pleree,  a  cidzen 
of  the  United  States,  tl|pn  pursuing  his  law¬ 
ful  vocations'  within  the  4ime  waters  and  ju- 
risdiedon  of  the  United  States  and  near  to 
their  shores  ;  and  that  the  said  Henry  Whitby 
cannot  at  this  dme  be  brought  to  justice  by 
the  oidinary  process  of  law. 

.  And  whereas  it  does  further  appear,  that, 
both  .before  and  after  the  said  day,  sundry 
trespasses,  wrongs  and  unlawful  interruptions 
and  vexations  on  trading  vessels,  coming  to 
the  United  States,  and  within  Uieir  waters  and 
vicinky,  were  committed  by  the  said  armed 
vessel  the  Leander,  her  ofiicers  and  people  ; 
by  one  other  armed  vessel  called  the  Cambri¬ 
an,  commanded  by  John  Naiime,  her  officers 
and  people ;  and  by  one  other  armed  vessel 
called  the  Driver,  commanded  by  Slingsby 
Simpson,  her  officers  and  •  people  ;  which 
vessels,  being  all  of  the  same  nation,  were 
aiding  and  assisting  each  other  in  the  trespass¬ 
es,  interruptions,  and  vexations  aforesaid. 

Now  therefore,  to  the  end  that  the  siud 
Henry  W'hitby  may  be  brought  to  justice,  and 
due  punishment  inflicted  for  the  said  miirder, 
1  do  hereby  especially  enjoin  and  require  all 
officers  having  authority,  civil  or  military,  and 
all  other  persons  within  the  limits  or  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  #tates,  'wheresoever  the 
said  Henry  Whitby  may  be  found,  now  or 
hereafter  to  apprehend  and  secure  the  said 
Henry  Whitby,  and  safely  and  diligently 


to  deliver  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  place, 
be  to  proceeded  against  accorffing  to  law. 

And  1  do  hereby  mrther  require,  that  the  said 
armed  vessel  the  Leander,  with  her  other  offi¬ 
cers  and  people,  and  the  said  armed  vessels 
the  Cambrian  and  Driver,  their  officers  and 
people,  immediately  and  without  any  delay, 
depart  from  tlie  harbours  and  waters  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  do  for  ever  interdict  the 
entrance  of  all  other  vessels  which  shall  be 
commimdcd  by  the  said  l-fenry  Whitl^,  John 
Nairne,  and  Slingsby  Simpson,  or  either  of 
^icm.  ,  .  - 

And  if  the  said  vessels,  or  any  of  Uiem, 


TO  CORltESPONDENTS. 

Gallio  Lussimdaw’s  lastcommiinicai 
is  intended  for  our  next.  We  do  not  ol^ 
to  the  subject  of  his  first  piece,  but  we  pit 
plain  pix)se  to  hobbling  poetry. 

Say’s  production  we  are  sorry  to  faj\ 
not  sufficient  meiit  for  insertion. 
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